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COLUMBIAN OBSERVER. 


A JOURNAL OF 
LITERATURE AND POLITICS. 


“ Tae task of an author is, either to teach what is not known or to recommend known truths by his manner of adorning them.” 


** Citizens by birth or choice, of a common country, that country has a 


Dr. Johnson, 


righ. to concentrate your affections. The name of Amenicay, which 


belongs to you, in your national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriotism.” 


Washington's Farewell Letter. 





Vot. lL. 
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é POLITICAL, 
Messrs. Russell and Adams. 


Every liberal and patriotic mind must have perused 
with pleasure, the calm, dignified, and plain narrative of 
Mr. Russell, in refutation of the base aspersions, and child- 
ish invective, of the irascible, the illiberal, and the mean 
spirited John Q. Adams; whose ambition, and grovelling 
intrigue have thus lowered him to the vulgarity of a scold- 
ing Fish-wife. We would exhort the people to look to this 
controversy with attention, as developing a very import- 
ant part of the character of Mr. dams. First—his En- 


glish propensities, which led him to propose the freedom 


of the navigation of the Mississippi, that Nile of the west. 


to England, that she might introduce the rifle and the 
scalping Knife, among the hostile Indians ;—and if not rob 


us of territory, at least manure the soil w ‘ith the prodigal 
blood of the emigrant population. 

Second—as Mr. Russell expresses it; as it has revealed 
the real qualities of the head and the heart of Mr. Adams. 

Few who know Adams, but know him to be dark, ma 
levolent, suspicious, bigotted, and revengeful in his heart. 
—Bloated with all the passions of a ¢yrant, and as arbita- 
ry as he is vindictive. Stiff, proud, and reserved, his si- 
tuation as heir-apparent to the Presidency, has added in- 
solence to arrogance, and brutality to suspicion. Those 
who attend to this controversy, will observe the baseness 
of his arts, and abhor the insidiousness of his vengeance ; 
while they compassionate the vices of his temper, and the 
morbid irritability of his mind. From this controversy 
alone, a full and faithful portrait of Mr. Adams might be 
drawn. Every unkind feature, malign expression, envious 
scowl, and fierce, revengeful glance, is there exhibited in 
prominent relief. We there behold what is not indeed so 
much a singular, as it is a deplorable fact—the sluggish- 
ness of the intellect quickened by the ferocity of the pas- 
sions, and old habits of cloistered torpor, suddenly shaken 
off at the instigation of the hag Revenge ! 

Revenge we ask for what? For the diseovery of his own 
treachery to his country, and his friendship for England ; 
a friendship that would have sacrificed our peace and inde- 
pendence, for the transient smile of an English lord! Let 
the reader bear in mind, that Mr. Adams is a devoted ad- 
mirer of the Court of St. James, and that he was even 
then still reeking with the perfume of a Monarchical Le- 





vee.—He was willing to surrender the free culate of 
the Mississippi, out of friendship, if not from a worse mo- 
tive ; and he was equally willing to involve our independ- 
ence, in regard to the Fisheries. And how was this dis- 
covery of his treac hery, of his country’s interests and ho- 
nour made ? Why, by the very arts which he was practis 
ing to entangle others in disgrace, and set off himself to 
popularity and renown. Not only to fail in his contrivance 
to criminate others, but to bring round the discovery of 
his own culpability, was sufficient to exasperate and pro- 
voke a temper like his, to a vindictive and acrimonious 
display of passion in the Newspapers. A desperate charge 
upon his opponent, was the only chance left him of escap- 
ing from Ais own arts without infamy. But even this 
chance has failed him. Mr. Russell has forever rivetted 
upon him, the deepest stain of political and moral turpi- 
tude ; first, in respect to Ais cownfry—and lastly, in re 
spect to Zruth. ‘To want that high sense of honour and 
veracity which should always characterize Americai 
Statesmen, is a degradation, which to Mr. Adams should 
be the more poignantly felt, as he aspires to be thought 
both a gentleman and a great man. A great man, howey- 
er, he never can become, and his lefter in rep ily to Mr. 
Russell’s has forever lost him all claims to the character of 
a gentleman, and a man of nice and honourable feelings. 
The merits of the question itself, are tco firmly se tiled, 
by Mr. Russel’s last letter, to permit us to touch them. 
Any thing added to his reasoning would but mar, instead 
of giving any illustration to the facts. We confine our at- 
tention exclusively, to the manner in which 
have waged the controversy, taking into the illicit 
objectS which gave rise to it on the pert of Mr, Adams. 
Mr. Russell’s demeanor throughout, is mild, dignitied, li- 
beral, argumentative and persuasive: free from petulence, 
acrimony, or ill-temper. He never /owers himself by sa- 
tire, or sarcasm, irony or ridiculs Adams, on the 
comtrary, is the exact reverse. Conscious of guilt, argu- 


both parties 
view 


> —Mr. 


ment fails him, and labouring under resistless conviction, 
he storms and raves in declamation and invective, ‘haf Ae 
is fownd out. Ribaldry and sareasm then become his 


only weapons ; and now he sco/ds with all the venom and 
garrulity of an o/d woman, and now he raves like 
niac in finding himself in the straight-jacket of a dilemine 
so disgrace ful. A statesman convulsed and quivering with 
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is the most Indicrous and disgusting of all humat 
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spectacles ; but when that statesman aspires to power, he 
becomes an object of terror, or if he loses his reason on 
so slight an occasion, what would he not ‘do, when intox- 
icated by the power and influence of the Supreme Magis- 
trate of the Union?—Such a man would not only bring 
dishonour and shame upon the nation, but disaster con vul- 
sions, and misery. He has, indeed, shown himself in 
this affair /egitimately descended from old John /idams, 
and inheriting to the fullest extent, all his vices, infirmi- 
ties, and despotism. Against such a man for President, 
we devoutly hope, that heaven in its infinite mercy, will 
forever shield the American People ! 


The (miscalled) National Gazette. 


On the 2nd of July there appeared in this paper, a silly 
and frivolous attempt at wit, calculated to throw ridicule 
and contempt upon the American People, for their cele- 
bration of the birth-day of Independence ! The essay, or 
whatever the writer may call it, was so totally devoid of 
any coherence ; so vapid, unmeaning, and stupid, that we 
for some time doubted, whether the unfortunate, but dela- 
ded Seott, in the Pennsylvania Hospital, had not impos- 
ed one of his crude conceits, upon the infinite sagacity of 
the sublime Editor of that Tory Gazette. 

The public expect, (and we concur in their opinion) ve- 
ry little that is estimable, or brilliant, from that illiberal, 
servile, and bigotted source. But they have a right to 
exact from every journal in the country, that it shall ab- 
stain from casting ridicule, or contempt, upon the sacred 
jubilee of American Freedom. The deed itself, is impos- 
sible—-for no ridicule or satire can evér attach to so solemn 
a day or its enthusiastic observance. It is the attempt 


only that is made,*and the attempt only that we reprobate] 


and denounce. The goose wit of the crazy ganders pro- 
duction, smells too rank of the commun for our special re- 
buke. It is the Anglish—Federal Editor only, who me- 
rits and should receive universal indignation, for his pre- 
sumptuous sneer's at our freedom and our “ Liberty Boys.’ 
We doubt not it jumps better with the humour of such 
men, to celebrate the King’s Birth-day, with his Brita- 
nic Majesty’s Consul, and give “ King, Lords, and Com- 
mons,’ as a Toast, than to hail with heartfelt joy the an- 
niversary of “@mericun Independence. But if such senti- 
ments defile their hearts, let them beware how they give 
them utterance by the tongue, or the press. The Nation- 
al Gazette wants not such a degreee of toryism to make it 
odious among the People. Its common and characteris- 
tic vices render it sufficiently so. Its utter faithlessness, 
destitution of principle, and Jesuitieal insincerity, ‘to say 
nothing of its want of independendence and liberality, are 
universally remarked by the public, with strong expres- 
sions of abhorrence, leaving out of the question that shift- 
ing of positions, and barefaced turgiversation, which have 
made it a by-word, with all sorts of its readers and subéscri- 
bers. As to its arrogance, tergescence, and assumption 
of exelusive gentility, they are claims only calculated for 
derision.-—But we warn him not to attempt to degrade by 
sarcasm, the @merican People, their Equality, their Li- 
berty, or the holy birth-day of their Independence. He 
may be assured the Democratic Peop/e of Pennsylvania 
are competent to defend themselves. The Ports are open, 
and England knows how to reward such Editors. 


The 4th of July, ‘822. 


It is quite ridiculous and diverting, to perceive the pomp 
with which thé National Intelligencer apes the dignified 
egotism, folly, and misrepresentation of Mr. Monroe, in 
felicitating the Public upon the return of the anniversa- 
ry of Independence; for the mere purpose of a puff upon 
their imbecile masters, and that renowned knight, who 
inflated by Patridtie gas, and intoxicating ether, made 
so tremendous an Oratiou on the 4th of July, 1821!! 

Our ineffable happ:n.ss; our unexampled prosperity ; 
the progress of Manufactures, the spread of roads and ca- 
nals; and all the measures of Improvement adopted by 
the States individually, are largely expatiated on, by this 
imperial journal, as if they had been the exclusive work 
of the Union, at the instance of the wisdom of Mr. Mon- 
roe; who never done aught, to facilitate or propose one 
of those branches of National economy, of which the In- 
telligeicer so proudly exults. We beg leave to prove the 
justness of these remarks, by the following paragraph 
from the Infelligencer. 

“Of no one year, perhaps, since our national existence, would a re- 
trospect afford more cause of satisfaction, and less of regre4, than the 
past, We will not attempt to recapitulate its events; but in general 
terms we may pronounce, that within the year the surface of our coun- 
try has been greatly. improved by cultivation; that intercourse has 
been facilitated between different parts of the country, under the au- 
thority of the stale governments, by opening roads, clearing rivers, 
and entting canals; that manufactures have prospered beyond all cal- 
culation ; tat our navigation is.improving and extending itself; and, 
lastly, that tle social edition of the people is bettered by the diffu- 
sion of education and the confirmed supremacy of just principles, ad- 
ministered according to the forms of law,” 

“Our navigation is improving and extending itself !” 
Are we to understand this as a deliberate falsehood, an 
empty, unmesning phrase.to fill up the period, or the as 
sertion of sheer ignorance? No—ignorance it cannot be ; 
it cannot be the mere want of a few words to make a round 
period. It is absolute deception and falsehood. *The habi- 
tual mendacity of an adulator of the government. The 
idle flattery of a hired vindicator, and champion. Our na-~ 
vigation erlending and improving itself! 

*« We narrowly escaped having a consolidated govern- 
ment,” says the Intelligencer, in the same tone of false- 
hood! What have we now, if not a consolidated govern- 
ment? Are not the awful predictions of Patrick Henry 
verified to their extremest meaning? Have we not the 
Army and the Treasury united! Have we not a Su- 
preme Court as despotic and unprincipled as the English 
Star Chamber ? Has not the power of the States been 
totally crushed, by the overwhelming and diabolical pow- 
er of the National Bank? Let any man read the argu- 
ments of Patrick Henry, against the adoption of the Fe- 
deral Constitution, and show us, in what iota, his pre- 
dictions, his awful and terrible predictions, have not been 
verified ! 

But why did not Mr. Adams speak the Oration of the 
4th of July, 1822 ?—Was he sick of the stale art? Have 
his eyes been opened to the folly, of trying to make him- 
self appear, what the people knew him not to be? Sweet, 
gentle Patriot! Why not the 4th of July, 1822, as well 
as the 4th of July, 1821? “Oh! circumstances have 
changed !” Indeed ! but John Q. Adams never can change 
—aught but his coat. 





e Know then this—that men are as the time is.” 
Shakespeare, 
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We marvel much the Intelligencer did not ascribe our 
Independence to Mr. Monroe, for his services, while on 
picket guard ! Why not call him the author of the De- 
claration of Independence ! One fabrication is not worse 
than another ! 

But, most astonishing of all! to find the National In- 
telligencer, the eulogist of South American Independence ! 
Consistency, however, is not a quality of such exalted 
statesmen. No, no, we have no right too nicely to except 
to the form of government which our neighbours choose 
to establish. No, certainly not! But we are not bound to 
admire those governments of South. America, that fall 
from one despotism into another. An Emperor, be he 
where, or who he may, is still a tyrant! It is not becom- 
ing ina Republic to applaud, or to admire such a govern- 
ment.—We have heard of Col. Duane being in intimate 
correspondence with this Emperor! Is it indeed so! 
Shall we, therefore, be surprized, that he supports a Fe- 
deral Governor ! 4n Emperor the friend of Duane! An 
empire the object of adoration to the National Intelligen- 
cer! 

Democratic fellow-citizens! look around you! Power 
has charms, which it seems, from daily and hourly expe- 
rience, is omnipotent. You are beset by men devoted to 
Foreign governments or despotic forms of government.— 
On one side, you are cajoled by a Paper, who strives to 
force upon you, an English Politician for a President 
(Mr. Calhoun.) On the other, you are assailed by the se- 
cret friend of an Emperor, /turbide ; who was once de- 


mocratic, but is now the champion of a Federal Gover- 
nor. On the other side, you are deceived Dy a ivatzonat 


Intelligencer, that is as ductile and pliant towards an Em- 
peror as towards a President, void of principle, and void 
of wisdom. Reflect upon the characters of your public 
journalists and advisers, and say, whether ye can put 
faith in their word, without becoming Jittle children in 
understanding and judgment. 

Did Mr. Monroe celebrate the birth-day of Independ- 
ence?—No! It appears he possessed to much English 
pride and dignity, to be present on such an occasion. He 
turned his back on the celebraters of the 4th of July, and 
a day or two before, sought for privacy and pride, in the 
shades of his farm. Was this becoming the man, who 
was wounded in his little finger, in the bloody battles of 
the Revolution? Was this, as the Washington Gazette 
says, after the manner of Washington ?—Why did not 
the National Intelligencer, as usual announce the depar- 
ture of Mr. Monroe? On so great an occasion too! The 
President retiring to his farm on the 4th of July. 


THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER, 


As the Poet savs, © with conscience wide as Hell,” denies having made 
ase of personal slander »gainsi Governor Bell of New-Hampshire. To 
calla man a fol; to place him in a predicament, where if he appears 
not ignorant and silly—the credulous dupe of the cunning devices of 
others, or the knavish falsifier of what he knows to be true ;—1s, ac- 
cording to the moral code of the Intelligencer, but earning the bread 
he eats, and defending the base and corrupt masters who support him, 

The Intelligencer identified Governor Bell with a set of ebscene and 
despicable newspapers, who calumniate the immaculate and wise Mr. 
Monroe. They insinuated he was imposed upon by such Journals ; 
that altho” a man of sense, and a popular chief magistrate, he was 
still a fool—because he charged Monroe’s administration with deep 
and profligate corruption. a 

The hireling writers of all countries are bold in defence of the ini- 


of insodence in the denunciation of Governor Bell, by the Intelligencer 
ited to rouse the dormant indignation and vengeance of every 
u end to Liberty, The editors of that paper are at liberty to de- 
fend their masters; the workl expects it; this they are paid for, and it 
is the vital condition of their existence. They have entered into a 
compact with prostitution fog a price ; and it matters not what crime 
the government perpetrate, or what obscenity they fall into—the servile 
Intelligencer must shield and vindicate them.—But all this, the peo- 
ple « xpect and require to see performed, with some decency, and some 
deference and respect for the highest Executive and Legislative author- 
ittes of the individual States. 
Employed for the express and servile purpose of wiping away the 
filth of office, there is no journal in this country, which is held to be so 
prostitute and degraded, us the Intelligencer. They have undertaken 
a task which no American should be found capablegof performing, the 
task of applauding and vindicating every measure of Go®ernment, whe- 
ther good cr evil, wise or fatuous. If infullibility were possible, such 
a course might be excusable ; but in this case only.—As it is, when 
more or less of imperfection mixes with the thoughts and deeds of ev- 
ery man, it is base, and prostitute in the extreme ; insulting to the 
people, and disgraceful to the nation. 
There is no greatness of talent in the Intelligencer, which can at all 
shield it'from the contempt and detestitution, which this prostitution 
$0 generally inspires. tt is but a very hum-drum, every day sort of 
newspaper, which any o/d lady, might with equal credit give to the 
world, on the strength of her spectacles and her scissors, Deprive it 
of the countenance and stimulants it receives from Government, and 
it would expire of inanition in three @eeks. Of all insolence, the in- 
solence of a drone, or a dolt, or a knave, is the most intolerable 
But it hasa* conscience wide as Hell,” as Shakespeur says, and this ie 
the desirable qualification for a corrupt Executive. It is such instru- 
ments which tyrants employ for murder, which traitors look to for the 
success of conspiracies ; and which iniquitous governments employ 
for their safety, ‘Find me, says Monroe, an Editor with a “ con- 
science wide as hell.” We congratulate him on the possession of two 
of them '—Yet-even the abandoned Intelligencer talks of acting con- 
scientiously ! Thus it is—Aypocrisy is a necessary part of their vocation. 
Even the crook’d back tyrant Richard, could put on a devout appearance 
to effect his purpose, and standing between two clergymen, with a 
Pi ayel OUR IN his tuned, plot the foul crimes that mark a tyrant’s reign. 
The conscientrous Inteiligencer! The old and worn out strumpet of 
three successive Sreuiios the two last no more like the first, than 
Monroe is to Hercules.—But why is the old lady—Jntelligencer sv start- 
led at the charge of corruption! Does she find the conviction of it 
spreading too far, and too wile ? Indeed! Aye, and it is destined to 
spread wider, and to sink still deeper in the minds of the democratic 
people of this abused Republic.—It is high time for Mr. Monroe to 
look to his Seraglio for protection. e 


ANOTHER HINT 
FOR THE BIOGRAPHER OF J. Cc. ALHOYN. 


It was not long before his friend S—— the Anglish- 
man alluded to in our first hint, unfolded to Mr. Calhoun 
his desire of a perinanent situation in the War Department. 
The subject was one that required some reflection ; but 
Mr. Calhoun appointed an evening, when S——— should 
call upon him to discuss the matter, over a bottle of Ma- 
deira. §S was punctual to the time. Mr. Calhoun 
appeared in great glee ; his spirits seemed unusually ele- 
vated ; he talked much, and particularly aimed his wit at 
the vulgarity of the American character, &c. In the 
happiest strain of all imaginable ridicule, he reciprocated 
the sneers of his friend S—— against the wniversal su/- 
frage enjoyed by the mericans ; frequently pausing in 
the midst of a virulent invective @ainst Ais own country, 
and snapping his fingers, exclaimed, ‘ Sir, / would not 
give a mess of pottage for my birthright!” 5S ap- 
plauded him for his discernment, and lavished the most 
fulsome encomiums upon the British Constitution ; to 
which Calhoun replied in a bumper, by toasting “‘ King, 
Lords and Commons.” —But about the appointment, said 
S—_——-. “ ] have devised a scheme, answered Calhoun. This 











quity, by which they and their employers live. But there is a degree 


d——d American must resign! He shall resign !— You 
9) 


shal] have his place ! 








ar 
nhappily this scene of mutual bliss was of short dura- 
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The American officer in the War Department did re- 
sign. How could he do otherwise? He stood in the w. 
an English libeller of American patriots and institutiOMs. 
He had a large family !—But Mr. Calhoun was implaca- 
ble; and Mr. § the Englishedefamer was appointed 
in his place. ‘* Weep, Columbia, weep !”’ 

The affair soon got wind. The character and principles 
of S were notorious. The Democratic citizens were 
indignant at the outrage thus made upon their party, and 
the insult offered to their principles. But Mr. Calhoun 
was immoveable. S was thought to be securely seat- 
ed in a snug_offe for life. The interviews between Mr. 
Calhoun sat bis English friend, were frequent and pri- 
vate! Over a bottle of old Madeira, it was the delight, 
the bliss of both, to revile the modolity of America, and 
sneer at the cheapness of suffrage here! The dignity of 
English gentleman ; the ancestral honours of the En- 
glish Nobility ; the splendour of the Court, and the ad- 
vantages of Hereditary government formed the darling 
topics of their conversation! To all the sneers and ridi- 
cule of his friend S—— upon American manners and po- 
lities, Mr. Calhoun listencA with pleasure ; but when he 
lavished praises and applause upon England, pleasure 
sparkled in his eyes, and rapture seemed to ravish him of 














tion. The busy tongue of fame was active in propagating 
the ominous intimacy between the Libedler of Jefferson, 
and the Secretary at War ! Surmise was lost in attempt- 
ing‘o reconcile an apparent contradiction ; for those who 
were ignorant of the wead opinions of -Mr-Oattfoun, upe 
Representative government, an hered@tary aristocracy, 
and the British Constitution, were lost and confounded 
in the endless mazes of fruitless conjecture. The period, 
however, soon approached, that was to dispel all doubts, 
and reveal what had hitherto been beyond the penetration 
of hones and unsuspecting patriotism. This denoument, 
however, we shall reserve for another Aint. 


I 


® LITERARY. , 
ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 
GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON. 
(Continued from page 99.) 

Upon the retreat of the British to their fleet, general 
Jackson immediately addressed his troops in a strain of 
congratulation upon that momentous event; so interest- 
ing to his army, and so important to the Republic. The 
eloquence and patriotism that breathe through it, stamp it 
with the dignified character of an historical document. As 
such it must gratify every reader to peruse it. 


New- Orleans, Jan, 21, 1815. 
* CITIZENS, AND FELLOW-SOLDIERS ! 


The enemy has retreated, and your general has now leisure to pro- 
claim to the world what he fas noticed with admiration and pride— 
your undaunted gourage, your patriotism, and patience, under hard. 
ships and fatigues, Natives of different states, acting together for the 
first time in this camp ; differing in habits and in language, instead of 
viewing in these circumstances, the germ of distrust and division, you 
have made them the source of an honourable emulation, and from the 
goods of discord itself, have teaped the fruits of an honourable union. 

‘his day completes the fourth week, since fifteen hundred of you at- 
tacked treble your number of men, who had boasted of their discipline 
and their servicesunder a celebrated leader, in a long and eventful war 


— 


of freedom, with their hostile tread, and inflicted a blow which was a 
prelude to the final result of their attempt to conquer, or their poorcon- 
trivances todivide us A few hours was sufficient to unite the gallant 
band, though at the moment they received the welcome order to march, 
they were separated many leagues, in different directions from the city. 
The gay rapidity of the march, and the cheerful countenances of tie offi- 
cers and men, would have induced a belief that sowie festive enter- 
tainment, not the strife of battle, was the scene to which they hasten- 
ed with so much eagerness and hilarity. In the conflict that ensued, 
the same spirit was supported, and my communications, to the execu- 
tive of the U. States have testified the sense | entertained of the mer- 
its of the corps and officers that were engaged. Resting on the field 
of battle, they retired in perfect order on the next morning to their 
lineg destined to become the scene of future victories, which they 
were to share with the rest of you, my brave companions in arms, 
Scarcely were jour lines a protection agamst musket shot, when on 
the 28th, a disposition was made to attack them with all the pomp 
and parade of military tactics, as improved by those veterans of the 
Spanish war, 

Vheir batteries of heavy cannon kept up an incessant fire; their 
rockeis illuminated the air; and under their cover, two strong columns 
inreatened our flanks. ‘The fee imsolently thought that this spectacle 
was too imposing to be resisted, and im the intoxication of his pride, 
he alr.ady saw our lines abandoned without a contest—how were 
those menacing appearances met? By shouts of defiance, by « manly 
countenance, not to be shaken by the rear of his cannon, or by the 
glare of his firework rockets; by an artill. ry served with superior skill, 
and with deadly effect. N«ver, my brave fric nds, can your general 
forget the testimonials of attachment to our glorious cause, of indignant 
hatred to our foe, of affectionate confidence in your chief, ‘hat re- 
sounded from every rank, as he passed along your line. This anima- 
ting scene camped the courage of the enemy ; he dropped his scaling 
ladders and fascines, and the threatened attack dwindled into « demon- 
stration, which served only to shew the emptiness of his parade, and 

spire you with a just confidence in yourselves. 

Vhe new year was ushered in with ‘he most tremendious fire his 
whole artillery could produce : a fw bours only, however, were ne- 
cessary for the brave and skilful men who directed our own, to dis- 


moynt his cannon, destroy his batteries, and effectually silence his fire. 
thi whens cy hearse Erie mele im the camsoet om ous lineey your wulra 


vat been passive only ; you stood with calmness, a fire that would have 
tried the firmre:s of » veteran, and you anticipated a nearer contest 
wi 4) an eagerness Which was soon to be gratified. 

Ou the 8th of Jan, the final effort was made. At the dawn of day 
the batteries opened, and the columns advanced. Knowing that the 
volunteers from Tennessee, and the militia from Kentucky, were sta- 
tioned on your lefi, it was there they directed their chicf attack. 

Reasoning always from false principles, they expected little oppo- 
sion trom men, whose officers -ven were not in uniform, who were 
ignorant of the rules of dress, and who had never been caned into dis- 
cipline. Fatal mistake ! a fire incessantly kept up, directed with calm- 
ness and with unerring aim, strewed the field with the bravest officers 
ani men, of the column which slowly advanced, according to the most 
approved rules of European tactics, and was cut down by the untu- 
tored courage of American mihtia. Unable to sustain this galling and 
unceasing fire, some hundreds nearest the intrenchment called for 
quarters, which was granted—the rest retreating, were rallied at 
some distance, but only to make them a surer mark for the grape and 
canister shot of our eeere which, without exaggeration, mowed 
own whole ranks at every discharge : and at length they precipitate- 
'y retired from the field 

Our right had only a short contest to sustain with a few rash men, 
who fatally for themselves, fo ced their entrance into the unfinished 
redoubt on the river ‘They were quickly dispossessed, and this glo- 
rious day terminated with the loss to the enemy, of their commander 
in chief and one major general killed, another major general wounded 
the most experienced and bravest of their officers, and more than 
three thousand men killed, wounded and missing, while our ranks, 
my friends, were thinned only by the loss of seven of our brave com- 
panions killed, and six disabled by wounds—wonderful interposition 
of heaven! unexampled event in the history of war! 

Let us be grateful to the God of battles, who has directed the ar- 
rows of indignation against our invaders, while he covered with his 
protecting shield the brave defenders of their country. 

After this unsuccessful and disastrous attempt, their spirits were bro- 
ken, their force was destroyed, and their whole attention was employ- 
el in providing the means of escape. This they have effected ; leav- 
ing their heavy artillery in our power, and many of their wounded to 
our clemency. The consequences of this short, but decisive cam- 





~attacked them in their camp, the moment they had profaned the soil 


paign, are inealculably important. The price of our arrogan: enemy 
humbied, his forces broken, his leaders killed, his insolent hopes of 
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our disunion frustrated—bis expectation of rioting in our spoils and 
wasting our country, changed into ignominious defeat, shameful flight, 
and a reluctant acknowledgment of the humanity and kindness of those 
whom he had doomed to all the horrors and humiliation of a conquer- 
ed state, ; 

On the other side, unanimity established, disaffection crushed, con- 
fidence restored, your country saved from conquest, your property 
from pillage, your wives and daughters from insult and violation—the 
union preserved from dismemberment, and perhaps, a period put by 
this decisive stroke, to a bloody and savage war. These, my brave 
friends, are the consequences of the efforts you have made, and the 
success with which they have been crowned by heaven. 

These important results have been effected by the united courage 
and perseverance of the army; but which the different corps, as well 
as the individuals that compose it, have vied with each other in their 
exertions to produce. The gratitude, the admiration of their country, 
offers a fairer reward, than that which any praises of the genera! can 
bestow, and the best is that of which they can never be deprived, the 
consciousness of having done their duty, and of meriting the applause 
they wi!l receive.” 


No sooner was Jackson assured of the complete safety 
of Louisiana, by the retreat of the English army, than, 
deeply impressed with pious gratitude to the Almighty. 
for the extraordinary success of his arms, he appointed the 
23d of January as a day of solemn thanksgiving and praise 
to God. Prayers were performed in the Cathedral of New- 
Orleans, at which Jackson, his officers, and troops attend- 
ed, accompanied by an immense concourse of citizens. 
What a spectacle to behold! a triumphant warrior and his 
exulting band, prostrated in adoration to Heaven, pouring 
forth the heart’s full gratitude for their victories ; while the 
swelling peals of the deep-toned organ, and the solemn 
chant of praise, added ineffable sublimity to the imposing 


scene.—And at such a time! In the brief period of one 
month, from the day of the fact battle f What pride, What 


exultation ! what sublime emotions of pious patriotism must 
have beat in the bosom of every American at that moment! 
The glories and glitter of a Roman triumph, were frivo- 
lous and contemptible, compared to such a scene. The 
Rey. Dr. Duboung, addressed general Jackson in the fol- 
lowing elegant and pious terms— 


« Generul—While the state af Louisiana, in the joyful transports of 
her gratitude, hails you as her delive rer, and the asserter of her mr ns 
ced hverties—while grateful America, so lately wrapt up in anxious 
suspense, on the fate of this important city, is re-echoing from shor. 
to shore, your splendul achievements, and- preparing to inscribe your 
name on her immortal rolls, among those of her Washingtons—whil« 
history, poetry, and the monumental arts, will vie, in consigning to the 
admiration of the latest posterity, a triumph, perhaps, unparalleled :n 
their records—while thus raised, by universal accl»masioms.to the very 
pinnacle of fame, how easy had it been for you, G 
Prime Mover of your wonderful successes, and 









a praise, which must essentially return to that exa Whenc 
every merit is derived. But, better acq L nature of 
true glory, and justly placing the summit o itn, in approv- 


ing yourself the worthy instrument of heaven’s merciful designs. the 
first impulse of your religious heart, was to acknowledg: the interpo 
sition of Providence—yourr first step, + solemn displayeof your humble 
sense of His favourite. Still agitated at the remembrance of those 
dreadful agonies, from which we have been so miraculously rescued, 
it is our pride to acknowledge, that the Almighty has truly had the 
principal hand in our deliverance, and to follow you, general, in at- 
tributing to His infinite goodness, the homage of our unfeigned gra'i- 
tude. Let the infatuated votary of a blind chance, deride our credu- 
lous simplici-y ; let the cold hearted atheist look for the explanati..» 
of important events, to the mere concatenstion of human causes: ‘0 us, 
the whole universe is loud in proclaiming a Supreme Ruler, who, as 
he holds the hearts of man in his hand, holds also the thread ef al! 
contingent occurrences, 

To Him, therefore, our most fervent thanks are due, for our late 


—— — 





you created unforeseen resources, raised, as it were, from the ground, 

osts of intrepid warriors, and provided every vulnerable point with 
ample means of defence. To Him we trace that instinctive superior- 
ity of your mind, which at once rallied around you universal confi- 
dence; impressed one irresistible movement to all the jarring ele- 
ments of which this political machine is composed ; aroused their slum- 
bering spirits, and diffused through every rank, the noble ardour 
which glowed in your bosom. ‘To Him, in fine, we address our ac- 
knowledgments for that consummate prudence, which defeated all the 
combinations of a sagacious enemy, entangled him in the very snares 
which he had spread for us, and succeeded in effecting his utter de- 
struction, without exposing the lives of our citizens. Immortal thanks 
be to his Supreme Majesty, for sending us such an instrument of His 
bountiful designs! A gift of that value, is the best token of the con- 
tinuance of His protection—the most solid encouragement, to sue for 
new favours. The first, which it embokdens us humbly to supplicate, 
as nearest our throbbing hearts, is, t ou may long enjoy the ho- 
nour of your grateful country ; of w rou will permit us to present 
you a pledge, in this Wrrata or LA@HEL, the prize of victory, the 
symbol of immortality. The next, is a speedy and honourable termi- 
nation of the bloody contest, in which we are engaged. No one has 
so efficaciously laboured as you, general, for the acceleration of that 
blissful period : may we soon reap that sweetest fruit of your splendid 
and uninterrupted victories.” 


To this the hero of New-Orleans replied in an eloquent 
and appropriate manner, characteristic of the Soldier, the 
Patriot, the Christian, and the man. 


“Reverend Sir—I receive, with gratitude and pleasure, the sym- 
bol crown, which piety has prepared. Lreceive it, inthe name of the 
brave'men who so effectually seconded my exertions—they well de- 
serve the laurels which their country will bestcw. 

For myself, to have been instrumental in the deliverance of such a 
country, is the greatest blessing that heaven could confer. That it has 
‘een effected with so little loss—that so few tears should cloud the 
smiles of our triumph, and not a cypress leaf be interwoven in the 
wreath which you present, is a source of the most exquisite pleasure. 
1 thank you, reverend Sir, most sincerely, for the prayers, which you 
TC. ap 8 Wy beppinwcoo, May thuse your patriotism dictates for 
onr beloved country, be first heard: and may mine, for your indivi- 
ual prosperity, as well as that of the congregation committed to your 
care, be favourably received—the prosperity, wealth, and happiness 
of this city, will then be commensurate with the courage and other 
qualities of its inhabitants.” 


We have now brought the memoirs of general Jackson 
to a period, when the historian finds it difficult to proceed, 
without narrating events too fresh in the recollection of his 
readers, to furnish that novelty, which is the charm even 
of the actions of herds ; and too recent to permit the necessa- 
ry amplitude of discussion, without repeating, what to a 
majority of readers, might be deémed repetition. Under 
this i ssion, we shall here suspend the memoirs of the 
aptaimof the Republic, till a more appropriate sea- 
all invite us to resume the pleasing and grateful task ; 















‘| only regretting, that to delineate the character and actions 


of one, so celebrated both in military and civil life, had 
not fallen into abler hands. If Zeal and admiration, how- 
ever, had supplied the absence of ability, we are confident 
in the belief that none could have excelled, what all may 
now censure. 


—— 
THE AUTHOR’S JEWEL. 
NO. Ill, 
Achilles, grown a man, the Ivre essay’d 
On his paternal hills, and while he play’d, 
. With trembling eyed the rod.— 


Juvenal, 
Peruaps in no city in the world, has there ever flou- 





unexpected rescue It is Him ye intend to praise, when considering 
you, general, as the man of his Fight hand, whom he has taken pains, 
to fit out for the important commission of our defence, We extol thw’ 


rished such a host of Literwry characters, as in this devo- 
ted, miserable metropolis, ycleped @/henian ; so infested 
with the pestilence of attie wit, and exuberant genius. 1 





feoundity of genius, by which, under the most discouraging distress, 


have been struck with this conviction, by observing the 
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swarms of dandies, both plain and gay, who hourly resort 
to the @theneum, the City Library, the Coffee-House, 
the Museum, the Philosophical Society, and the fashion- 
able book stores. ‘* What a legion of Literary characters 
have we not,” cried Rugged the other day ! Every reader 
of a newspaper now thinks himself entitled to that exalted 
appellation, without ever having studied the works of D’ /s- 
raeli, or perused the Noble Authors of Walpole! 1 do 
not mean, however, he added, to degrade the former wri- 
ter, by classing his productions with the latter ; but a pre- 
tender to the Literary character, should read the first, to 
see how difficult, operose, and various, is the knowledge, 
study, and acquirements ie genuine man Qf Letters: 






and he should real Walp@ié, as he would look into a mir- 
ror, to see how shallow and frivolous, are the acquisitions 
of a Literary Coxcomb. I was wrung almost to death by 
laughter, the other evening, continued Rugged, by listen- 
ing to the table-talk of a club of Wits, at the duvor of the 
Atheneum. One was a little, thick, pursy-fellow, whose 
eyes buried in fat, scarcely left them the small pig-twinkle 
of rationality. The other, a long, gaunt, and awkward 
Don Quixote, as stiff ay if cramped in armour. Another 
looked as if his life had been spent over a blacksmith’s 
fire, instead of a book. The fat wit was the most voluble, 
with the least reason, or taste, and the gaunt gentleman, 
seemed sentimental in proportion to his spareness; while 
he, who most resembled a bottle of cogniac, appeared equal- 
ly as strong and subduing in his observations, as an equal 
quantity of that essential. 

“No city on the con-ti-nent, can prod many Li- 
terary charsctara, said the Bat it, = oy Toc at our 
Phi-lo-soph-i-cal society; and our Public- Library; and 
this here excellent institution, the Athenian-wm. We 
ought to have a Literary club. I’ Il head it myself, without 
a cent.of reward. Here is an excellent place to meet. 
Here we would have the newspapers all ready. All the 
members of the Athenian-wm, should be members of the 
Club. Only, we should have our beer and cigars.” ‘“ That, 
I'll be d——d would be necessary, said the man with the 
furnace face. ‘* It would banish sentiment,” said the gaunt 
man; “ unless indeed ia song. I have some superb sen- 
timental songs in my desk.” ‘ Banish sentiment! said 
the fat wit, with contempt! Poh! Beer’s the life @fuit. 
Look at Washington Irving—I mean his last book —Brace- 
bridge Hall! Hah! look there, and see if beer banishes 
sentiment—banish a booby !—But about our Literary club. 
You know all our members are Literary Characters! Well 
then, we should have a Literary work, conducted by the 
members in rotation. I have thought of a grand title— 
The Wits’ Oracle, or the Attic Palace of Knowledge—” 
With the motto of ‘ flatter thyself,’ ” said the gaunt man. 
**T know a better one, said Furnace-face, ‘ D n the 
Dunces.’ ”’—* I dont like any of them, said Fat-wit. My 
motto is an excellent thing, I have it from a book of rhymes. 








They who dig too deep for wit, 

Are sure by notions to be bit ; 

But they who hunt for sense and matter, 
Had better only have a smatter 


However, I think I’d rather have a new building, and 
the Professors they talk of.”,—®What Professors, said Fur- 
nace-face—not Physic d’ye mean ?—‘ No! why are you 





Belles-Lettres. Mr. Adams, the next President is to be 
our Patron— S——the Lawyer, is to teach us how to res- 
pect him, how to puff him, and how to support his Elec- 
tion, by his Lectures on Politics and Intrigue.”” “ D n 
S cried Furnace-Face, he’s a little, pettifogging turn- 
coat. I’d cast him and his Lectures into rivers of flaming 
sulphur.”” 

** Here, said Rugged, I could endure it no longer, but 
burst into a fit of laughter, which caused them to move off. 
Tis impossible to impart a conception of their ridiculous 
appearance, by a verbal description. Their gravity, their 
self-in)portance, their extreme ignorance, must have been 
seen to be enjoyed. They were, indeed, complete Lite- 
rary Characters! and worthy to support the Athenian- 
um.” 

** But Rugged, why not allow these Athenian bums, as 
you call them, to be men of Letters.”’ 

‘* Simply because they no more resemble them, than 
beggars do gentlemen ; being the eaters of broken ideas ; 
the crumb-scrapers of slovenly journalists ; who never pe- 
rused a good, ponderous volume of antiquity, in all their 
lives: but have subsisted their puny wit upon Miss Edge- 
worth’s maggot broth, as Cowper says. Southey’s fricas- 
sees; and such home made dishes as Dr. Beasley’s Ortho- 
dox Metaphysics; @ hash without seasoning, stewed up 
with bigotry and intolerance, and more adapted to a barba- 
rous country in a dark age, than to a civilized and refined 
people of the 19th century. The age of Priestcraft has 
passed. Priests to be respected, must be liberal; or they’ 


disgrace the sacred cause which they are called upon to 
support. An intolerant Zealot is a worse enémy Of our re- 


ligion than a professed infidel ; because he propagates that 
very infidelity which the Atheist fails to diffuse, by being 
a declared foe to a good system. Nothing brings so mtch 
discredit upon our holy creed of charity, as malignity, bi- 
gotry, and a spirit of intolerance.” ‘ Why where have 
you wandered, my friend Rugged, cried 1.” Only 
from the Library of Euclid, said he, to the volume on the 
shelf.—However, I rejoice to perceive that the world just- 
ly appreciates this nauseous compound of dulness and bi- 
gotry ; and permits it to sleep in congenial dust, undis- 
turbed even by censure. It carries an antidote to its in- 


fluence, in the virulence which stains and darkens its pa- 
9? 













re of these Literary characters, and the 
Club,” said I. 


) neh Aiprican, if you please, cried Rugged. 
The President is to be an Englishman ; and all the mem- 
bers are required to be sound tories, school-masters except- 
ed. This forms an indispensable qualification. Nothing 
American, you know succeeds, not even with the Ladies, 
one English rake being equal to twenty Americans of pure 
morals.”’ 

“‘ But what of the Atheneum-wm, Rugged, said I?’ 

It is the most splendid institution that ever existed, since 
the creation of—Tom-Cats, 5766’d Critics, or dry-nurse 
Lecturers. The bees of Attica were mere spiders, compa- 
red to the bugs of the Athenian-wm /” 


——— 


sep acme, ey ALL. 
As the Tories and fast friends of England gain confi- 





really so ignorant. The Professors of Law, Politics, and 


cence by impunity, Bracebridge Hall begins to pick up 
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admirers. A characteristic eulogy, upon this work, has 
lately appeared from the pen ofan Englishman, in the Old 
Lady’s daily Advertiser, so renowned for the industrious ex- 
ercise of the scissors and spectacles. Whether the critic (I 


beg pardon, I mean the tory) was paid for his applause of ar 


foreign work, written expressly in disparagement of Repwb- 
lican institutions and manners; or whether a sympathetic 
love of Monarchy and trash excited him to the panegyric, 
is matter of speculation—but it appears most probable, that 
an admixture of motives, produced the mongrel encomium. 
—The criticism, however, if it was designed for one, is a 
most excellent curse upon the work. A dull critic, even 
for a good book, is as fatal as the cafcall to a bad play— 
but a dull critic on a dull book is transcendant—dulness ! 
If the work ever possessed merit, which on the whole, it 
does not, its anti-Republican character should deter every 
American from applauding it. 


LITERARY FRAUD. 


A novel, entitled “ BANNoCKBURN,” is going the round 
of the newspapers, the title page of which, proclaims it to 
be “2 Sequel to the Scottish Chiefs—By Miss Porter.” 
This is a gross Literary Fraud, calculated to bring discre- 
dit upon the honourable portion of the trade, and merits 
reprehension of the most pointed and severe kind. In the 
English copy of Bannockburn, from which this was print- 
ed, not a syllable is to be found, which authorizes the 
printer to call it even a “* Sequel to the Scottish Chiefs,” 
much less, to append Miss Porter’s name as the writer.— 
The truth is, she is not only not the authoress of the con- 


temptible novel in question ; but she, or any other person of 
taste and genius, wuuld blush tv own the slightest connec- 


tion with the author. That such a work should be re. 
printed at ail, is a disgrace to the American public.—Those 
Booksellers who are not privy to the fraud, should pub- 
licly disclaim it, to preserve their reputations from the 
most injurious and dishonourable imputation of all decep- 
tions. 

This fraud reminds us of another, in the case of the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Said to be written by pauL AL- 
tEN. We know Mr. Allen no? to be the author of that 
work ; and we feel no little mortification, that a gentleman 
of his well known piety and strict moral demeanour, should 
pollute his name, by making it subservient to fraud and 


deception. We hope our Booksellers have no.ambition to 
emulate the arts of their English brethren. 3 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


Just published and for Sale, a very resplendent Edition 
bf the works of this quack doetoress of education—price 
o Subscribers—the labour of perusal—from Non-Subscri- 
bers a criticism will be expected after the manner of the— 
Edinburgh Reviewers. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS WORK, ARE: 


- Its Nonsense—which is easily read, and long remem- 
bered. ) 


I. Its Emptiness—Few books exceed it in this desirable 
quality for summer rea‘ing. 


I. It is a complete bore—And the only bore of the kind 


One volume may be taken every twenty-four hours, till 
the medicine operates. Ladies should be careful not to 
weaken their constitutions, by too powerful doses; which 
| are apt to affect the brain, the tongue, and particularly ‘he 

manners. 


I 


For the Columbian Observer. 


Messrs. Epitors, 


In your paper of last Saturday, you have fallen into 
slight error, in terming Dr. Leib the Inspector of Bark. 
This lucrative office is not held by the Doctor, but by a 
Mr. Metler, who is, I believe, a brother-in-law of Dr. 
Leib. Perhaps this connection gave rise to the mistake ; 
especially when taken in conjunction with the exercise of 
the Doctor’s influence to procure Mr. Metler the appoint- 
ment. You may be assured it pushed the Dr. very hard 
to procure his relation this office, as the Governor was 
hard pressed on the other side, by his Federal relations, 
who wanted the appointment for an English Federalist, 
alias a tory, for whom his Excellency has a most warm and 
tender affection. 

Yours, 
A SUBSCRIBER 


FOURTH OB JULY TOASTS. 


Virtue, Liberty, and Independence—by which we ought 
to understand Jntrigue—Caucuses—and Heirship !—or 
—CALHOUN—CRAWFORD—and aDAms! 


A fourth of July Oration—the best way to convince a 
stupid people, that an Aristocrat is a Republican. 


James Monroe, who yesterday turned his back upou 
the celebraters of Independence, that,the report of our ca- 


non might not remind him of the horrors of the Revolu- 
tion! 


J. Q. Adams. A Pedagogue in a passion shows us 
what a Tyrant would be inarage. A fig for the Mis- 
sissippi, and a toss up for the Fisheries. 


Wm. H. Crawford. The illustrious db/otter of the 
Treasury accounts. Modest—because strong—great, be- 


cause he is a Secretary—and quiet, because he thinks him- 
self sure of the caucus. 


J.C. Calhoun. The Disciple of the sritisn coNsTI- 
TuTION. Bold, intriguing, and ardent, his young ambi- 
tion only wants a servile people, to exalt himself, and de- 
grade the nation. 


Middling Federalists. May they learn their own in- 
terest, and classs themselves where they belong, among 
genuine Democrats. 





out of the same litter. 


Tories—whose souls are expatiated to England, while 
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swarms of dandies, both plain and gay, who hourly resort 


to the @&theneum, the City Library, the Coffee-House,| our Patron— S- 


the Museum, the Philosophical Society, and the fashion- 


able book stores. ‘ What a legion of Literary characters | tion, by his Lectures on Politics and Intrigue.” “ D 


have we not,” cried Rugged the other day! Every reader 
of a newspaper now thinks himself entitled to that exalted 
appellation, without ever having studied the works of D’ /s- 
raeli, or perused the Noble Authors of Walpole! 1 do 
not mean, however, he added, to degrade the former wri- 
ter, by classing his productions with the latter ; but a pre- 
tender to the Literary character, should read the first, to 
see how difficult, operose, ana various, is the knowledge, 
study, and acquirements @fa genuine man Qf Letters: 
and he should real Walp@ié, as he would look into a mir- 
ror, to see how shallow and frivolous, are the acquisitions 
of a Literary Coxcomb. I was wrung almost to death by 
laughter, the other evening, continued Rugged, by listen- 
ing to the table-talk of a club of Wits, at the duvor of the 
Atheneum. One was a little, thick, pursy-fellow, whose 
eyes buried in fat, scarcely left them the small pig-twinkle 
of rationality. The other, a long, gaunt, and awkward 
Don Quixote, as stiff ax if cramped in armour. Another 
looked as if his life had been spent over a blacksmith’s 
fire, instead of a book. The fat wit was the most voluble, 
with the least reason, or taste, and the gaunt gentleman, 
seemed sentimental in proportion to his spareness; while 
he, who most resembled a bottle of cogniac, appeared equal- 
ly as strong and subduing in his observations, as an equal 
quantity of that essential. 

“No city on the con-ti-nent, can produce ny Li- 
terary chatnctare, said the eat it, 3 cate "Look at our 
Phi-lo-soph-i-cal society; and our Public- Library; and 
this here excellent institution, the Athenian-wm. We 
ought to have a Literary club. I?ll head it myself, without 
a cent of reward. Here is an excellent place to meet. 
Here we would have the newspapers all ready. All the 
members of the Athenian-uwm, should be members of the 
Club. Only, we should have our beer and cigars.” ‘ That, 
I’ll be d——d would be necessary, sai the man with the 
furnace face. ‘* It would banish sentiment,” said the gaunt 
man; “ unless indeed iia song. I have some superb sen- 
timental songs in my desk.” ‘ Banish sentiment! said 
the fat wit, with contempt! Poh! Beer’s the ey 
Look at Washington Irving—I mean his last book—Brace- 
bridge Hall! Hah! look there, and see if beer banishes 
sentiment—banish a booby !—But about our Literary club. 
You know all our members are Literary Characters! Well 
then, we should have a Literary work, conducted by the 
members in rotation. I have thought of a grand title— 
The Wits’ Oracle, or the Attic Palace of Knowledge—” 
With the motto of ‘ flatter thyself,’ ” said the gaunt man. 
“I know a better one, said Furnace-face, ‘ D n the 
Dunces.’ ’”’—* I dont like any of them, said Fat-wit. My 
motto is an excellent thing, I have it from a book of rhymes. 

They who dig too deep for wit, 
Are sure by notions to be bit ; 


But they who hunt for sense and matter, 
Had better only have a smatter 


However, I think I’d rather have a new building, and 
the Professors they talk of.’?—*What Professors, said Fur- 
nace-face—not Physic d’ye mean ?—‘ No! why are you 









—— — 





Belles-Lettres. Mr. Adams, the next President is to be 
the Lawyer, is to teach us how to res- 
pect him, how to puff him, and how to support his Elec- 
n 
S cried Furnace-Face, he’s a little, pettifogging turn~ 
coat. I’d cast him and his Lectures into rivers of flaming 
sulphur.”” 

‘‘ Here, said Rugged, I could endure it no longer, but 
burst into a fit of laughter, which caused them to move off. 
Tis impossible to impart a conception of their ridiculous 
appearance, by a verbal description. Their gravity, their 
self-importance, their extreme ignorance, must have been 
seen to he enjoyed. They were, indeed, complete Lite- 
rary Characters! and worthy to support the Athenian- 
um.” 

‘* But Rugged, why not allow these Athenian bums, as 
you call them, to be men of Letters.” 

‘‘ Simply because they no more resemble them, than 
beggars do gentlemen ; being the eaters of broken ideas ; 
the crumb-scrapers of slovenly journalists ; who never pe- 
rused a good, ponderous volume of antiquity, in all their 
lives; but have subsisted their puny wit upon Miss Edge- 
worth’s maggot broth, as Cowper says. Southey’s fricas- 
sees; and such home made dishes as Dr. Beasley’s Ortho- 
dox Metaphysics; a hash without seasoning, stewed up 
with bigotry and intolerance, and more adapted to a barba- 
rous country in a dark age, than to a civilized and refined 
people of the 19th century. The age of Priestcraft has 
passed. Priests to be respected, must be liberal; or they’ 


disgrace the sacred cause which they are called upon to 
support. An intolerant Zealot is a worse enemy of our re- 


ligion than a professed infidel; because he propagates that 
very infidelity which the Atheist fails to diffuse, by being 
a declared foe to a good system. Nothing brings so mich 
discredit upon our holy creed of charity, as malignity, bi- 
gotry, and a spirit of intolerance.” ‘“ Why where have 
you wandered, my friend Rugged, cried I.” ** Only 
from the Library of Euclid, said he, to the volume on the 
shelf.—However, I rejoice to perceive that the world just- 
ly appreciates this nauseous compound of dulness and bi- 
gotry; and permits it to sleep in congenial dust, undis- 
turbed even by censure. It carries an antidote to its in- 
fluence, in the virulence which stains and darkens its pa- 
>? 
Oe re of these Literary characters, and the 
Ame Club,” said I. 

“ English aaron, if you please, cried Rugged. 
The President is to be an Englishman; and all the mem- 
bers are required to be sound tories, school-masters except- 
ed. This forms an indispensable qualification. Nothing 
American, you know succeeds, not even with the Ladies, 
one English rake being equal to twenty Americans of pure 
morals,”’ 

“‘ But what of the Atheneum-um, Rugged, said I?” 

It is the most splendid institution that ever existed, since 
the creation of—Tom-Cats, 5766’d Critics, or dry-nurse 
Lecturers. The bees of Attica were mere spiders, compa- 
red to the bugs of the Athenian-wm /” 
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sep tae HALL. 
As the Tories and fast friends of England gain confi- 





really so ignorant. The Professors of Law, Politics, and 


dence by impunity, Bracebridge Hall begins to pick up 
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admirers. <A characteristic eulogy, upon this work, has 
lately appeared from the pen ofan Englishman, in the Old 
Lady’s daily Advertiser, so renowned for the industrious ex- 
ercise of the scissors and spectacles. 


foreign work, written expressly in disparagement of Repub- 
lican institutions and manners; or whether a sympathetic 
love of Monarchy and trash excited him to the panegyric, 
is matter of speculation—but it appears most probable, that 
an admixture of motives, produced the mongrel encomium. 
—The criticism, however, if it was designed for one, is a 
most excellent curse upon the work. A dull critic, even 
for a good book, is as fatal as the catcall to a bad play— 
but a dull critic on a dull book is transcendant—dulness ! 
If the work ever possessed merit, which on the whole, it 
does not, its anti-Republican character should deter every 
American from applauding it. 


LITERARY FRAUD. 


A novel, entitled “ BANNOCKBURN,”’ is going the round 
of the newspapers, the title page of which, proclaims it to 
be ‘4 Sequel to the Scottish Chie/s.—By Miss Porter.” 
This is a gross Literary Fraud, calculated to bring discre- 
dit upon the honourable portion of the trade, and merits 
reprehension of the most pointed and severe kind. In the 
English copy of Bannockburn, from which this was print- 
ed, not a syllable is to be found, which authorizes the 
printer to call it even a “* Segued to the Scottish Chiefs,” 
much less, to append Miss Porter’s name as the writer.— 
The truth is, she is not only not ¢he authoress of the con- 


temptible novel in question ; but she, or any other person of 
taste and genius, wvuld biush tv own ihe slightest connec- 


tion with the author. That such a work should be re 
printed at all, is a disgrace to the American public.—Those 
Booksellers who are not privy to the fraud, should pub- 
licly disclaim it, to preserve their reputations from the 
most injurious and dishonourable imputation of all decep- 
tions. 

This fraud reminds us of another, in the case of the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Said to be written by paAUL AL- 
ten. We know Mr. Allen not to be the author of that 
work ; and we feel no little mortification, that a gentleman 
of his well known piety and strict moral demeanour, should 
pollute his name, by making it subservient to fraud and 


deception. We hope our Booksellers have noambition to 
emulate the arts of their English brethren. ra 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


Just published and for Sale, a very resplendent Edition 
bf the works of this quack doctoress of education—price 
o Subscribers—the labour of perusal—from Non-Subscri- 
bers a criticism will be expected after the manner of the— 
Edinburgh Reviewers. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS WORK, ARE: 


- Its Nonsense—which is easily read, and long remem- 
bered. 

I. Its Emptiness—Few books exceed it in this desirable 
quality for summer rea*ing. 


I. It is a complete bore—And the only bore of the kind 
out of the same litter. 


Whether the critic (L| 
beg pardon, I mean the tory) was paid for his applause of a 


One volume may be taken every twenty-four hours, till 
the medicine operates. Ladies should be careful not to 
weaken their constitutions, by too powerful doses ; which 
are apt to affect the brain, the tongue, and particularly ¢he 
manners. 


a 


For the Columbian Observer. 
Messrs. Epirors, 


In your paper of last Saturday, you have fallen into 
slight error, in terming Dr. Leib the Inspector of Bark. 
This lucrative office is not held by the Doctor, but by a 
Mr. Metler, who is, I believe, a brother-in-law of Dr. 
Leib. Perhaps this connection gave rise to the mistake ; 
especially when taken in conjunction with the exercise of 
the Doctor’s influence to procure Mr. Metler the appoint- 
ment. You may be assured it pushed the Dr. very hard 
to procure his relation this office, as the Governor was 
hard pressed on the other side, by his Federal relations, 
who wanted the appointment for an English Federalist, 
alias a tory, for whom his Excellency has a most warm and 
tender affection. 

Yours, 
A SuBSCRIBER 


FOURTH OB JULY TOASTS. 


Virtue, Liberty, and Independence—by which we ought 
to understand Jntrigue—Caucuses—and Heirship !—or 
—CALHOUN—CRAWFORD—and apams! 


A fourth of July Oration—the best way to convince a 
stupid people, that an Aristocrat is a Republican. 


James Monroe, who yesterday turned his back upou 
the celebraters of Independence, that,the report of our ca- 


non might not remind him of the horrors of the Revolu- 
tion! 


J. Q. Adams. A Pedagogue in a passion shows us 
what a Tyrant would be inarage. A fig for the Mis- 
sissippt, and a toss up for the Fisheries. 


Wm. H. Crawford. The illustrious d/otter of the 
Treasury accounts. Modest—because strong—great, be- 
cause he is a Secretary—and quiet, because he thinks him- 
self sure of the caucus. 


J.C. Calhoun. The Disciple of the sritisu consT1+ 
TuTIoN. Bold, intriguing, and ardent, his young ambi- 
tion only wants a servile people, to exalt himself, and de- 


grade the nation. 


Middling Federalists. May they learn their own in- 
terest, and classs themselves where they belong, among 
genuine Democrats. 





Tories—whose souls are expatiated to England, while 
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their property and persons are protected by the laws they 
despise. : 


Democrats—Men who never will muster under the ban- 
ners of an English Candidate, like Calhoun: 


Hot-BEDs in CORRUPT COoURTS—the best means of 
foreing a President. 


The Union. When the storm rages, the ship will rock ; 
and a drunken crew will sink her to the bottom—al/ 
hands saved. 


The Constitution—like the Ten Commandments— 
made only for the vulgar, and violated by the great ! 


_— a 


SAYINGS OF AN OBSERVER. 


it is really amusing to observe the vacillation of abortive under- 
standings. When we see a Lawyer turn Priest, we acCount for it, 
by the tendency of extremes to meet such other. But when we see 
a Lawyer turn author, the author becomes a Patriot, and afterwards 
behold the Patriot receiving a premium for a Bull Calf—it is irresisti- 
bly ludicrous, and if laughter were Felony, it could not be avoided. 
—Such is the progress of abortive ambition. 

A disposition to court the favour e great always evinces a mean 
spirit, incapable of rising by intri merit, and supplying the want 
of genius by the petty arts of base compliances, and fulsome adula- 
tion. 


When Brokers and Lawyers become the Nobility of a Republic, 
what must be its moral and political condition? Must not villany and 
extortion be the most lucrative employments ; and can that people be 
free or virtuous, where such vEwupetions veceive the emelusive coin. 
tenance and support of the community. 


The highest and lowest ranks in society, approximate neSrest in 
manners towards each other. The Patrician who is above censure, 
commits the same acts, that the vulgar do, who are de/ow it. 


The modesty of Genius, is the result of its transcendent concep- 
tions; for never being able to realize its own imaginings, it believes it- 
self to be always in a state of infancy and imperfeetion—never restin 
contented with comparative excellence, it aims exclusively at an ide 
beauty, which is always far in advance of its performances. 


The futility and shortness of life, are trite themes of reflection. 
But no Preacher ever equalled the Poet who wrote the following lines, 
although Shatspeare has excelled them. They are from Prior. . 
—‘“ Naked from the womb 
We yesterday came forth, and in the tomb 
Naked again we must to-morrow lie ; 

Born to lament, to labour, and to die.” 





—_— 
SELECT POETRY. 
CAROLINE. 
From Mr. Dailas’s Novel of Percival 


V'anrE matchless properties combine 
To make the female form divine ; 
Tdalian properties, above . 
Distinguish’d in the Queen of Love. 
But ae of high celestial fame, 
Among the Gods they have no name, 
Unvocal speak to sense divine, 

As here to us in Caroxine. 


Proportion, which the art can give 
To make the very marble live ; 
Traces the neck, the shoulder, waist, 
The foot, the ancle, justly plac’d : 
Men call it Symmetry divine, 

But Gods shall name it Carouine. 


How spirit animetes each feature 

Of a lively, blooming creature ! 

O’er all the face its spells arise. 

But chiefly eloquent the eyes ; 
Thence fly the secrets of the heart, 
Thence lovers wordless vows impart : 
While this Expression we define, 
The Gods shall call it Canorine. 


Come forth, Euphrosyne ! I see 

The charm that crowns the matchless three ; 
*Tis on that nether lip, and now 

It darts across that farther brow; 

Now to thy bosom sweeps the Loves, 

And now beneath thy steps it moves: 

*Tis Grace, as worded by the Nine ; 

Call it, ye Gods! your Caroxiys. 


But should the [Immortals now descend, 
And for strict grammar rules. contend, 
Calling Dan Priscian to affirm 

That each idea claims a term; 

Do thou, Meeonides, arise ! 

Improve the language of the skies; 
Then, when the Gods the three combine, 
‘They’ll call the union Carozine. 


GO, LET ME WEEP. 


GO, let me weep! (ere’s Diss Im tears, 
When he who sheds them, inly feels 
Some lingering stain of early years, 
Effac’d by every drop that steals. 
The fruitless showers of wordly woe 
Fall dark to earth and never rise ; 
While tears that from repentance flow, 
In bright exhalement reach the skies. 
Go, let me weep! there’s bliss in tears, 
When he who sheds them, inly feels 
Some lingering stain of early years, 
Effac’d by every drop that steals, 


Leave me to sigh o’er hours that flew, 
More idly than the summer’s wind, 
And, while they passed, a fragrance threw, 
But left no trace of sweets behind,— 
warmest sigh that pleasure heaves, 
cold, is faint, to those that swell 
heart, where pure repentance grieves 
O’er hours of pleasure lov’d too well! 
ve me to sigh o’er hours that flew 
More idly than the summer’s wind, 
And while they passed, a fragrance threw, 
But left no trace uf sweets behind. 













Observe the raptur’d eye, that tells 
What charm in due proportion dwells : 


On the first Saturday in August ensuing, it is the design of the Edi- 
tors to issue the CorumB1aN OnseRver twice a week, on.a Super-roy- 
al Sheet, at Five Dollars per annum. It will be published on Wed: 


nesday and Saturday Evenings. 


Subscriptions, and Advertisements on the usual terms, are respect: 


fully solicited, By HICKMAN & HAZZARD, No. 121, Chesnu! 
Street. ; 
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